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The night of the 2000 election is a strange one. I’m working a closing shift at B & N, and a call comes 
in for me from Elizabeth Yankel, editor of a regional print journal based in Philadelphia called 
American Writing. American Writing is ranked high enough (Christopher endorses it too, and they 
carry it at Borders) that this call from Elizabeth (to inform me that one of my poems, “Icarus in New 
York,” would be published in the next issue) gives me an almost unbearable sense of exhilaration. 
Like the rest of America, I’m up all night waiting for an election verdict. It never happens. But my ass 
is kicked into gear by what American Writing is, and the new task is to jump into poetry head-first. I 
want to be thorough— rather than sticking to the texts I know (Beats, Bukowski, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
etc), I want to learn the right histories and ground myself in them. I start with a vengeance— Pound’s 
Cantos, the Greek tragedians, Eliot’s Four Quartets. But the most profound breakthrough occurs one 
night at B & N, as I’m goofing off— on impulse, I pick up the Collected Poems of John Keats. I flip 
straight to “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” and when I hit “Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard/ 
are sweeter...” my brain turns on its axis. This proves to be the most important moment of my poetry 
life— discovering the English Romantics. Discovering the Romantics wasn’t just discovering a group 
of poets— it was my entrée into a world of high-level formality in in art. This is a world the enterprise 
of which had always been undercooked in the United States. But Keats and Wordsworth drew me in 
and, as it were, sucker-punched me into an acknowledgement that formality didn’t have to mean sterile 
stuffiness— it could be warm, it could be human. How I related to Keats’ Odes, in particular, was as 
a challenge to develop and maintain a new form of consciousness, which made American poetry look 
like child’s play. That’s what was missing from New York art— a sense that a work of art could, or 
should be, beautiful. Also, that serious work should live up to a serious standard, rather than taking 
short-cuts and acting as a bellwether of degeneracy and trans-aesthetic mania. This was the ultimate 
irony for me— that when formality in art laid down a gauntlet and forced a response in my life, it 
opened the door for Trish and Tobi to walk through, and ushered in the most warm, most human era 
I had ever known. It didn’t lock me in an Ivory tower or force me to lose myself in narcissism. Rather, 
Trish and I, in about a year’s time, would start working on a relationship so all-over-the-place, so rich 
in fruitful contradictions, that I would have to spend the rest of my life recovering my wits. All because 
I saw in Keats and Wordsworth what she saw in Renaissance painting. As it stands, on this night I’m 
still ensconced with Lisa, who is tolerant but not shot through with electricity regarding these issues. 
Trish, before the fun starts, approves instantly. “John was like Lord Byron,” she says. 
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Through dealing with Elizabeth Yankel, ’'m introduced to the Center City literary old guard. Many of 
the men are gay; if they scope me out, it’s to determine if I mean “action.” Joe Miller fits this profile; 
an old friend of Elizabeth’s who lives in a duplex apartment at Seventh and Bainbridge. His most 
prized possession is a photo of himself and a bearded, bespectacled Allen Ginsberg, taken backstage 
at the Painted Bride in the Seventies. It’s on the wall of his study; the other wall is covered by long 
bookshelves filled with recent poetry books. Joe seems to have read everything; to know what he’s 
talking about. His real penchant is for Philly literary gossip (particularly among the gay poets), and he 
considers himself the raconteur of the tribe. His heyday, he always says, was the Eighties; that was the 
peak, the time Philly poetry really swung. There were readings every night and everyone slept with 
everyone. I wonder if it’s all blarney. The hitch with me is that I’m straight. Nevertheless, I arrange a 
bunch of readings for us to do together— at bookstores, music venues, even at the Kelly Writers 
House on the Penn campus (I’m finishing my degree at Penn.) The readings are half-festive, half- 
strained; but because I happen to be sleeping with girls, I deny Joe the gossip-angles he wants. 
Elizabeth, I’m later to learn, has the same reservations about me that Joe does. For the gays in this 


tribe, art and gossip seem to be inseparable; are, in fact, flip sides of the same coin. 
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The old guard are reserved about me; they refuse to deal with Christopher at all. Christopher is 
pompous about being young and fresh; he’ll do anything not to be a bore. The sensibility finger points 
from Christopher to Morrissey and straight back to Oscar Wilde. As might be expected, Christopher 
is sexually ambiguous; he frequently makes flirtatious remarks in my direction. But, I notice over the 
first few years I know him, he only seems to date girls. Bisexuality is one of his adopted poses. Maybe. 
Joe Miller and Christopher, when they run into each other, have nothing to say. Christopher, at this 
time, has several poems out in the Columbia Poetry Review. Christopher’s writing is more avant-garde 
than Joe’s or Elizabeth’s; bits of Pound, Cummings, and “Pop” kitsch. I never lose the sense that 
Chris is based in Manayunk, which is its own place (at a tangent to Center City) and with its own ethos. 
Main Street, Manayunk, is posh like Walnut Street, but smaller, more sedate, and cozier. Drinking in 
Manayunk (as Christopher and I are wont to do) is peaceful and, especially in spring and summer, 
decidedly a glamorous experience. Some of the glamour Christopher has for me is Manayunk glamour, 
and he does come off sometimes as a Manayunk transplant in Center City. The first important reading 
I do with Christopher is at Villanova University (he’s an alumnus) on a cool spring night in ’01, with 
J.R. Mitchum. We read to about fifteen female undergrads, and they treated us like big-shots. Who 
could ask for more? Yet, in hindsight, I am destined to realize a number of things about Christopher 
at this time. Philly around us is swinging quite nicely culturally, thank you very much. Christopher 
appears to be an actively-engaged, first-tier participant, and in many ways he is. But it would take 
someone more seasoned than me to decipher what leaked out of him, as we drank on those Manayunk 
nights. The truth is, that by 2001, Christopher associates his life in art with something that’s already 
over, already in the past. I know the wide parameters that were set for him at Villanova— that the 
whole campus was familiar with him and his antics, not just with books but with movie cameras and 
video art, too. Just as Philly was swinging, the whole campus had swung around him. He was a hipster 
king, and did not lack for minions, either. I know these things, but Christopher is delicate about 
revealing what later becomes obvious— this time, on the Villanova campus, was when he was happiest 
by far. He had everything he needed. Where he lives in Manayunk as of ’01 is a mystery, but a dark- 
edged one. And Christopher avoiding Logan Square and my apartment is dark-edged, too. Christopher 
is a creature of myth, and mythology, and the nights he commuted from Villanova to Manayunk and 
back, in the prime of ‘d’ magazine, were the nights that lived up to his bohemian ideal. What ‘d’ was 
took Christopher’s myth and concretized it, gave it definite form. Everything for him coalesced around 
the ’zine and his editorship. Every once in a while one of us would say “I propose a toast...to ‘d’ 
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magazine!” I erred, though, when I thought Christopher was ready to move on to new enterprises. He 
was stuck on his time as a big fish in a small pond. So we read at Villanova at in ’01 in a reasonable 
way, but Christopher was looking for something, a moment, he could never find again. While it was 

always wry to remember the rejection slip I’d received from ‘d’, Christopher was not forthcoming 


about how he schematized himself and was confined in his own myths. I found out later. 
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Bill Rosenblum and J are still working together intermittently. Bill lives in a studio apartment on 21“ 
Street between Chestnut and Market. It’s filthy— Bill lives like a pig. But Bill already has a primitive 
Pro Tools set-up, which means he can record me cheaply and (somewhat) efficiently. I have a cache 
of songs I wrote in the spring of 96— folk songs, for us to record. One thing I have now also is an 
album on mp3.com, which I can add to. Bill and I maintain our own routine— record, smoke a little 
pot, repeat. Bill’s infinitely distractible, and I try not to be impatient. He even gets me to watch “Adult 
Swim” and “Space Ghost,” as I did as a teenager. The album doesn’t do much— I have a difficult 
time promoting it (having “offed” myself from doing live gigs in Philly). Everything feels liminal to 
me except Penn— it’s the new centerpiece of my life. College Hall, Van Pelt, Bennett Hall are golden 
for me; and I covet the armature of an Ivy League education. As I expected, Penn only transferred 
two years worth of credits from Penn State. Now, in my mid-twenties, I prioritize getting my degree. 
Christopher, Elizabeth, Bill, and the rest know this is happening— but my life is becoming strictly 
compartmentalized into discrete bits, which don’t always cohere. I will use Trish Webber, later, to 
bind the whole thing together. 
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There’s a poetry reading circuit in Center City which I’m now heavily involved in. Other than the old 
guard and Christopher, some contenders subsist who are nearly my age. D.P. Plunkett is a rising star 
on this circuit. He happens to be ten years older than me. D.P. is bisexual, obese, and his poetry is all 
rough edges and dirty jokes. Most of it doesn’t make too much literal sense. In the urban queer socialite 
world he lives in, it doesn’t need to. He, like most of the old guard, is a historical naif where poetry is 
concerned— he’s read very little pre-1960. He also, as a high-school dropout raised out in the sticks, 
loathes U of Penn. It seems natural that we take an instant, intense dislike to each other. His sordid 
history with Elizabeth and Joe ended in rancor on all sides. I spot D.P.’s big weakness— he needs to 
be buffeted by people (preferably poets) on all sides. D.P. has one major henchman; a bouncer/poet 
from Southwest Philly named Doug Winter. Winter goes in for the same gibberish-cum-politically 
correct queer proselytizing/posturing Plunkett does. Whatever social games come to fruition around 
them are planned by Doug and D.P. together. They run a reading series out of La Tazza 108. I go 
sometimes with Christopher. Christopher detests them, but there aren’t many reading series in Center 
City which deliver the “action-quotient” we want, and this is one. We learn fast; there’s no use trying 
to talk with D.P. or Doug unless you’re part of their in-crowd. Neither of us is prepared to make much 
of an effort. This, because Christopher and I have maintained ourselves through these years as two 
very proud dudes. Christopher always sits, with a certain amount of satisfaction, on the work he did 
at Villanova. He must live with the fact that it’s not highly visible yet. While he doesn’t quite qualify 
as a poet maudit, he is familiar with the attitude that, irrespective of his fluctuating worldly 
circumstances, he has already completed a body of work which will rise into prominence at some 
point. I support Christopher completely— my stint writing for Outlaw Playwrights in State College 
always girds up, bulks up the sense of having enough creative ammo to get me through my days. We 
both bear the burden of persevering in Philly, rather than New York, which is more where we’re 
supposed to be, to be as major as we believe ourselves to be, at this time. And we’ve done what we’ve 
done as two very real dudes. We see Doug and D.P. as hostile mirror reflections— scenesters who 
substitute social gamesmanship for talent, let alone genius. Through the whole liminal period of the 
eatly Aughts, we work around scenes like this and try and establish something worthwhile, both in 
and out of the accepted Center City circuits. Christopher, who will at least accept the Warhol challenge 
from New York, snaps pictures relentlessly. 
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Oddly enough, many of the characters who accrued to my life through This Charming Lab are still 
around. Larsen remains as recklessly lucky as ever. One summer day in ’01, we take one of his 
girlfriends canoeing on the Delaware. It’s very pleasant— we stop at all the little islands to smoke pot, 
and we’re right in the heart of the wilderness. If Larsen’s girlfriend almost kills us on the drive home 
(she’s driving stoned, and super-erratically), we don’t notice much. Larsen’s recklessness is contagious. 
The Buckners are around, though I’ve ditched my Goth attire. Occasionally, Pl do a reading with Bill 
Rosenblum playing keyboards behind me. This happens at least once at Tritone at 16" and South. The 
shift from music to poetry isn’t seamless— I still get in heartbroken moods about my failed attempt 
to become a successful indie rocker. But another force is gaining momentum in Center City at this 
time— a bunch of Swarthmore grads are putting together machinery behind a new, iconoclastic, 
monthly free paper. It’s to be called the Philadelphia Independent. The editor is another Bill— Bill 
Pearl. Bill approaches me to see if there’s anything I might like to write for the Independent. We settle 
on an idea which doesn’t satisfy my artist’s ego, but does assure me a wide audience fast— an astrology 
column. Because I write it in a tough-minded way, Bill calls it “The Rizzoscope,” after erstwhile Philly 
mayor Prank Rizzo. I notice the other Independent staffers, especially indie princess Sara Blount. The 
Independent has boxes like the other weeklies; what it gives Center City is an edge towards youth, 
freshness, liberal values, and educated quirk. 
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It’s early 2004. Elizabeth died a year ago; I’ve cut ties with Joe Miller. Trish rewired my brain. It would 
be impossible to overstate how many ways my years with her altered my consciousness. Ms. Webber 
laid down a gauntlet to help me understand that I should be proud of my impulses towards the 
sublime. Yet, the gauntlets were often laid down while holding court for Tobi and I in her rooms in 
West Philly, righteously stoned on the kindest varieties of dope. That admixture— a penchant for 
form, or the sublime, in a lust-for-life kind of gal, and a blonde no less, was heady stuff. And we’d 
spent a few years spending all our nights together— West Philly and Logan Square, back and forth. 
We broke up at the end of ’03, after two years, because, to make a long story short, her insanity was 
driving me insane. Now, I’m doing a reading in Northern Liberties for an online journal called Lunge. 
It’s not just me— there’s a bunch of bands playing, short films, and a team of technicians doing 
“ambient.” The crowd is a hundred-plus; it’s a gorgeous spring day; the mood is festive. The multi- 
media angle reminds me so much of Swinging London (my imagination of it, at least) that I get, as in 
°99, an intense frisson. Philadelphia attracts celestial sunlight. It occurs to me that now might be the 
time to write the second chapter of This Charming Lab— that the moment might be germane fot it. 
Meanwhile, Bill Rosenblum is producing an album for me. We’re recording at his pad at 11"and 
Webster— “Webster Street Studios.” The album was supposed to be just spoken-word; but we 
expanded and expanded until it looked like we would reach an album’s full of tunes. Bill imposes a 
Steve Albini ethos. Through Bill, ’m introduced to what the Highwire Gallery is, in the Gilbert 
Building on the PAFA (Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts) campus. I begin to put pieces 
together— this is where I could stage the sequel I’ve been considering. The curator is an erstwhile 
roadie for the Grateful Dead— Jim O’Rourke. He’s older— short, thin, intense, a redhead. The 
Highwire is a space to die for; several rooms, all with high ceilings, including one which looks like a 
cleared-out factory space. Still, the man-power is missing; Christopher works, but I need more 
runnine-buddies for this new “trip.” Simultaneously, I graduated magna cum laude from U of Penn 
and geared up for grad school, which would start low res in the Boston ‘burbs. Between Penn and 
hipster-ism, I was an absolute freak. 
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I met John Rind at the Last Drop at around this time. John was twenty, and had been raised in Center 
City, Colorado, Bellefonte (State College suburb) and elsewhere by an interesting family. His Mom 
was a therapist; his deceased father, who cast a long impinging shadow on his son, had been a hustler 
and a card-shark; his brother, who was my age, had been murdered on a college campus years before; 
and his older sister Kyra was a burgeoning fashionista in New York. The tragedies in John's life gave 
him a precocious sense of humanity; he carried himself like someone who had been through crises. 
From the moment I met him, there was never a doubt from him that his own life was deep water to 
wade, swim, or stand in, and that drowning was always both a temptation and a possibility. The dark 
edges built into John are at odd angles to the dark edges built into Christopher, but they are prominent 
and not concealed by the man himself. He was extraordinarily good-looking, was John: 6'3, thin, with 
piercing brown eyes, curly dark hair, and finely drawn-in features. Truthfully, he looked like he could 
be my cousin. Providentially, he was also artistic— a junior at University of the Arts, majoring in film. 
John liked to relate to his life as a series of visions, and I empathized. His nexus was all artistic kids. 
U of Arts (Sara Blount was another grad) has its own social niche in Center City— the archetypal U 
of Arts undergrad is a snotty, sexy, know-it-all brat who WILL make it, they believe, by hook or crook. 
Older Philadelphians take for granted that these kids, who were often found shacked up at the Last 
Drop as we were, will soon be derailed by circumstance into eternal waiters, bartenders, and service- 
industry goons. But John's not snotty with me at all (as Sara is). His attitude is flexible and open. Do 
the math, I later realized: therapist Mom, casino-freak Dad. He's also a damned good hustler— 
between his imposing height, looks, charm, and barfly style (he's also precociously sub-alcoholic), he 
can only be an asset. To add even more sauce, John is an active bisexual, as his father was. He oozes 
seduction in all directions, out of all of his pores. Furthermore, we wind up working together at B & 
N, which assures us a context and constant contact. This is how the fun started— the sense that John 
and I were a team. And Christopher. 
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Christopher Severin was in. ’d enlisted him. What I felt we needed was a square— four guys. Ricky 
Flint, who worked with John and I at B & N, was a half-obvious choice. He was a science guy (grad 
of U of Chicago) who was also into literature; good-looking, in the manner of the three of us (dark 
hair and eyes; like me, bearded); a wild drinker and libertine; and a penchant for head-butting, 
intellectual and otherwise. I knew instinctively he would be the most difficult of the other three to 
manage. He had some issues with U of Penn; with what I was writing; with how I was running things, 
even before we began to put shows together. Ricky, in fact, veers dangerously close, as John’s Mom 
would’ve noticed, to sociopathy. Yet this was the big city and we were young cultural types on the 
move and, as so often happens, Ricky’ apropos looks saved the day; appearances dictated his 
acceptance. The four of us together from night to night, bar to bar, club to club, looked absolutely 
spectacular. I doubt, in retrospect, that Center City Philadelphia ever saw a festival of male brunettes 
quite as riveting as us. It was a bravado front, and no squirrels need apply even to sit shotgun in our 
vehicles. And, importantly, John and Ricky hit it off like a house on fire; two kids in their early twenties 
(Ricky was twenty-three), solidly Center City, rabid for new (or, in Ricky’s case, any) experience; their 
circuit was tight. So tight, in fact, that often Christopher and I couldn’t get a word (or a drink) in 
edgewise. Ricky likes to spite us two old fogies by sticking to John— but not sexually. Ricky’s 
straightness was also tight. The foursome was split down the middle by that issue, but I always thought 
the tension heightened the glamor. Maybe you know who you're seeing, maybe you don’t. The tensest 
circuit in the square is Christopher-Ricky; they’re both hotheaded control freaks, and they don’t get 
on. Where Christopher is concerned, Ricky starts with shoot-down routines immediately. Just 
generally, what Ricky brings to the table is some light (vivid, educated intelligence) and a whole lot of 
darkness. But the fire which animates him isn’t introspective or artistic; it has a harsh, destructive edge. 
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I still remembered the Lunge event in Northern Liberties, my frisson, and Swinging London. One of 
my abiding Swinging London fixations had been the London Free School— a loose conglomeration 
of artists, musicians, and curators who staged multi-media events around London through the 
“Swinging” Sixties years. Even before I enlisted the other three, I decided to call our group the Philly 
Pree School. Ricky, of course, had to argue the finer points of why it needs to be called this, even as 
John and Christopher didn’t resist. If we were going to use the Highwire Gallery as the dominant 
space, it was inescapable that Jim O’Rourke would be a dominant influence. Jim was an odd mix of 
East and West Coast attributes— he’d be the first to light a joint for you when you showed up to 
negotiate with him; he’d always deliver some kind of goods (hash brownies, nitrous tanks) to create a 
suitably debauched ambience for your events; but he could also get East Coast intense about money 
and logistics. His vibe was very unique, and people tended either to love him or hate him. Luckily for 
the Philly Free School, John and I in particular clicked with him instantly. In fact, the John-Adam 
citcuit was as much about channeling the West Coast as it was about channeling 60s London. So the 
squate, aided and abetted by Jim O’Rourke, began to plan events. And when we hit the streets, 
everybody stared. 
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The first Philly Free School event was held in July 2004. There were some physical characteristics to 
the Highwire Gallery space which facilitated the event. The west-facing wall was all windows. The 
event began in the late afternoon, then into the evening, and we got to watch a spectacular sunset as 
it happened. We sold Jim's hash brownies for a dollar a piece. This guaranteed that by the end of the 
night, everyone would be on their backs. Racy, but the zeitgeist in Philly then was about raciness. As 
for the acts— Golden Ball played psychedelic space-rock. Many of the Golden Ball guys and the 
retinue they brought had been my friends in State College. I imported Lucky Dragons from the Lunge 
event in Northern Liberties; they were pure, laptop driven ambient. The demarcation separating Philly 
Free School from This Charming Lab happened fast; there were lots of paying customers at the door. 
Plus, Jim's presence assured that there was free hard liquor floating around. Jim O'Rourke did things 
right. If we were taking big risks, we also had some protection— the Highwire, not on the Gilbert 
Building's first floor, could only be accessed by stairs or elevator. D.P. Plunkett droned; Christopher 
walked around taking pictures with his digital camera; I was clean-shaven. Christopher, it must also 
be said, was never completely simpatico with the Free School events once they became successful. It 
was too much the case that he wanted to be the leader, rather than a wing-man. It’s just that Villanova 
hadn’t exactly prepared him for Center City the right way. Likewise, my time spent in Manhattan came 
in handy here, as a means of staying cool under pressure, as I’d had to do there. Cultural Manhattan 
does not tolerate gaucherie. You had to watch Christopher, because his instincts, including a streak of 
raw tactlessness, could be self-destructive. And John and I being debauched, and accepting conditions 
and terms from the Highwire which might be considered debauched ones, would’ve been a red flag 
to make Christopher turn and run, nose in the air, if the show had been his. So, Christopher submitted 
to John and I, but he was grouchy about it, even as I understood that Christopher contriving a winning 
cultural combo like this in Center City, without our help, was a long shot. The chunk of Christopher 
that was small, that had remained in South Jersey where he was raised, had to be dealt with. If the 
"factory room," unfortunately, remained untouched at first, the important thing was that when the 
squate locked in, we really did work together, even Ricky. I knew instinctively that nothing like this 
had ever been done in Center City before. Turn the dials up to eleven, right? 
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Larsen Spurn reemerged at about this time. He had spent time in London with Station, but nothing 
had panned out for them there. Larsen’s new incarnation was as front-man for an industrial-leaning 
band called ElektroWorx. Unlike Station, who were very raw, ElektroWorx were steeped in multi- 
media. Their performances incorporated videos and lighting effects. Thus, they were a natural choice 
for the Philly Free School. Larsen’s life had retained a reckless quality; as of 704, he was living out of 
a recording studio at 13” and Carpenter. As I soon discovered, it was a junk-fest. Every time I smoked 
pot with Baptiste at the studio, it was dusted with H— I got flu symptoms instantly. There were always 
people drowsing on the couches scattered around the studio. This coincided with a period Larsen was 
going through of dating strippers. When Larsen signed on for a bunch of Free School engagements, 
it was the John Rind-Adam Fieled, West Coast influenced circuit he was working with. John and I 
could hang out at the studio and not feel out of place. Christopher never particularly liked the junk 
vibe and Ricky was adamant that only alcohol worked for him. Nevertheless, once Baptiste was 
convinced that this wasn’t This Charming Lab redux (Larsen had hated Bill Rosenblum and Dara 
March), he didn’t hold any of his spoils back from us. I noticed things beginning to sink into a certain 
miasma— none of us were ever completely sober. The Philly Free School had a Manifest Destiny 
approach to debauchery— we prized altered states of consciousness. And all of us (including Larsen, 
with his European edge) were sublimely ignorant of how different we were than the rest of the Center 
City art scene. We had created a self-contained world. 
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The debauchery edge of the Free School had some darkness and some light in it. What was always 
tinted more darkly for us was sexual tension and competition. We worked fiercely together, but there 
was ferocity between us too. As far as raw sex and how the square worked, it reduced to two basic 
circuits: John-Christopher and Ricky-Adam. John and Christopher were either would-be or "very 
much" bisexuals— they were sweet on each other, and on Ricky and I as well. They preferred the 
bisexual "sweetheart" approach. Ricky and I were straight-up, straight, and macho. We looked for 
girls. The problem Ricky and I had instantly is that we often wound up going for the same girls. Ricky, 
being Ricky, had to abuse the living shit out of me (both behind my back and to my face) whenever I 
won a battle. I wasn't big into subterfuge, but I was big on telling Ricky the truth: my slightly-less 
ferocious moves worked more frequently than his Genghis Khan ones. All this was destined to come 
to a head when Heather Mullen showed up. The unfortunate aspect of the situation— two male 
buddies want the same girl— was aggravated severely by Ricky looking for reasons to rock the P.F.S. 
boat, and courting pettiness in doing so. But that was to be several months in the future. For now, it 
meant that when the four of us went bar-hopping in Center City, the edge of unease between Ricky 
and I would start early and last until one of us "won." The comedic aspect which sometimes 
emerged— nights when we both lost equally— helped. Ricky wasn’t completely incapable of laughing 
at himself, and I was used to vagaries I was used to. We were often shit-faced enough by the end of 
these nights that it didn’t matter anyway. Nevertheless, the "sweetheart circuit" had a lot more finesse 
than we did. After the first half-hour, Ricky and Christopher would go out of their way to avoid each 
other. Worth noting, on this count, that Christopher being seven years older Ricky and ten years older 
than John (and two years older than me) added a level of discomfort to this part of the P.F\S. ride. 
Christopher had to be able to impose on the two of them his own sense of authority, cultural and 
otherwise, and of course John and Ricky rebelled instantly. They didn’t care much about the body of 
work Christopher had created, it wasn’t visible to them, so they just assumed equality, which 
Christopher did not accept. If only one of the movies could’ve been released...but life had been cruel 
to Christopher that way. He had little to show for his efforts. John could still find a queer wavelength 
to share with Christopher; Ricky could not. The seeming amity between them was all for show. 
Visually, we all knew the square worked— we became the center of attention wherever we went. As 
all the circuits worked except one, we could always branch off in ones, twos, or threes to flatter, 
seduce, or co-opt whoever we needed to. There was no precise system— we were selling good looks 
and youth. Philly in the mid-Aughts suffered no paucity of either. 
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One thing the Free School needed to do was to chat up poets. We were doing multi-media; just 
musicians weren’t enough. We learned very fast; if anyone among us was going to chat up poets, it 
would have to be me, or Christopher, or Christopher and me together. That's what the Adam- 
Christopher circuit was about, first and foremost: poetry. Christopher was very particular about his 
affiliations; he'd spent four years studying Pound (and the Modernists) alongside film at Villanova; it 
was always Pound who wound up being the major touchstone. Christopher enjoyed the goomba/pater 
familias level of Pound’s image, which he identified with, and sought to emulate. If the four of us 
happened to be speaking with someone with serious literary pedigree, Ricky and John would soon 
wander off. Christopher and I were older (to reiterate, Christopher was two years older than me, and 
ten years older than John), and the necessary depth of historical knowledge was there with us. It meant 
that the major defunct circuit in the square (Christopher-Ricky) often hinged on Christopher telling 
Ricky off for not knowing enough about literature (and Ricky dismissing Christopher for being 
pompous). When all the parts were working together, the scientific objectivity of Ricky's mind allowed 
him to pick up things very fast (and oozing condescension the while); and John was always ready to 
learn. This, even if John and Ricky both favored novels. David Foster Wallace was a particular fetish 
of Ricky’s, which I later followed up on. Christopher and I had a history of doing readings; we knew 
how to angle things, what to be fluent in, to get poets to read with us. Even if the poets other than 
Christopher and I who were associated with the Free School were taken more than slightly aback by 
how intensely we were living. It was difficult not to think of Rimbaud's "systematic derangement of 
the senses," and Christopher and I were both suckers for the French Symbolists, even if Christopher's 
tastes stopped before the English Romantics. Actually, it was difficult to discern at the time, but 
Christopher’s rejection of Keats, Wordsworth, and the rest was a minor tragedy for me. Christopher 
and I could not stand bravely together as iconoclasts, which is what immersion in the Romantics 
would amount to for us. I was forced to stand alone, as a wilderness voice, for those who might want 
to hear it, announcing the richness of history in poetry as still relevant. Trish and Tobi were doing this 
for painting. And God knows, the killer irony was that Pound was as engaged with the Romantics as 
he was with anything or anyone else, and would’ve thought Christopher a heathen for not assimilating 
them. At the time, I gave a resigned wtf, and off we went. On some nights, it really was the Book 
Nerds vs. the Drinkers— God help Christopher and I for stopping at five drinks and debating what 
Pound did or did not help Eliot with (was he a constant shadow); John and Ricky drank us two old 
fogies under the table every time. 
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It has to be said that, all things considered, the big “getting things done” circuit in the Free School 
nexus was John-Adam. We were always “on,” always ready to seduce, always working the angles with 
everyone and everything around us. Lots of subterranean action happened at B & N on Rittenhouse 
Square, where we worked (Ricky had started off with us, but had been “offed” for molesting female 
employees). Free School characters would drop in to say hello and commiserate. John and I would 
smoke a little pot on our lunch breaks (the streets around Delancey Place were conducive) and plan 
new heists. John had U of Arts kids he wanted to include; he had also become chummy with a gaggle 
of Temple undergrads who were into poetry. We were too on fire to create a context to be snobbish 
ot elitist; anything young and fresh, with at least some artsy edge, had to work. The big sexual tension 
between John and I was more personal than my head-butts with Ricky— John was in love with me. 
He made passes; I deflected them. I was later to learn that many people who saw us on the street 
assumed we were a gay couple. One of the reasons we so liked to get high was so that John could 
numb the pain of unrequited love and I could numb the pain of having to deflect him. I was, and 
remain, incorrigibly straight. Still, these were dark undercurrents in a period charged with vitality and 
excitement. As a way-station leading to other destinations, B & N worked just fine for us. 
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